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NEUTRALISM, IMMEDIACY, AND “‘THE IRRATIONAL’’ 


It is extraordinary how difficult some people find it to accept the inevitable 
duplicity with which reality often comes before us. 


EADERS of this JourNAL who once accompanied Samuel Butler 

on his diverting excursions to ‘‘ Erewhon’’ may recall a chapter 
on ‘‘The Colleges of Unreason’’ in which the professors at those 
remarkable institutions advance the following claims: ‘‘ Extremes 
are alone logical, but they are always absurd; the mean is illogical; 
but an illogical mean is better than the sheer absurdity of an ex- 
treme.’’ Going further, they maintain that ‘‘reason would be non- 
existent were there no such thing as unreason.’’ Not content with 
this, they derive thence ‘‘the necessity for the development of un- 
reason, even in the interest of reason herself.’’ For they believe 
that ‘‘unreason is a part of reason; it must therefore be allowed,”’ 
say they, ‘‘its full share in stating the initial conditions.’’ * 

What Mr. Butler was talking about is not of the least conse- 
quence here. Times have changed since Erewhon was written, but 
the above propositions are so thoroughly applicable to a situation 
for some years in the forefront of philosophical interest that the 
present writer proposes to use them. By the ‘‘situation’’ I mean 
certain recent developments in philosophy (and in physical science) 
culminating in one of those unpredictable periods of depression 
which are seemingly unaccounted for by sun spots, war, or over- 
production of ontological or cosmological theories. Particularly 
depressing to many has been the resurgence of ‘‘unreason,’’ the 
irrational. ‘‘Even among professed philosophers, the high priests 
of the sanctuary of reason, faith in rational or demonstrative sci- 
ence is systematically being minimized in the interest of ‘practical’ 
idealism, vitalism, humanism, intuitionism, and other forms of 
avowed anti-intellectualism.’’ * 

The present paper is not an attempted defense of ‘‘irrational- 
.’ How shall one acknowledge either as friend or foe a mere 
shadow darkening human constructions, which, ignoring physical 
laws, may even lengthen when the sun of analytic reason is in the 
zenith and between which and the light there is no discernible ob- 
ject? To define it—in terms of its antonym—would be futile, un- 
1 Ortega y Gasset: The Modern Theme, p. 76. 


2Erewhon. E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 217-218. 
8 Morris R. Cohen: Reason and Nature, 1931, p. 3. 
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less it is somehow ‘‘a part of reason.’’ If it is not, it is only reason 
making faces at itself in the mirror, and at any rate has no part 
in a rational being’s universe of discourse. 

But if it is merely a shiftiness within reality reflected within 
reason itself, the employment of reason in philosophy in this or in 
that direction only may prevent the full recognition of some anti- 
thetical but complementary vehicle of meaning between which and 
‘‘reason’’ thus used this troublesome element finds lodgement. If 
so, the situation which confronts philosophy is analogous to that 
which prompts the mathematician to employ in a given system of 
conceptions a never-to-be completed irrational number. This is, 
of course, a very old prepossession, but for again entertaining it 
the writer believes there is justification at the present time. It is 
this which provides a problem to be defined and discussed in the 
second part of this paper. 


I 


1. Alleged Eccentricities of ‘‘Unreason.’’ To change the above 
metaphor, ‘‘unreason’’ is a voice that is more and more frequently 
heard, mingled with a note of perplexity emanating from the vo- 
taries of pure philosophy and from the scientists themselves. In 
psychology Gestaltists have heard and responded. It is audible 
in the persisting antinomy between the discrete and the continuous 
when quantum and wave mechanics meet. For philosopher and 
physicist it has set a problematical principle of indeterminacy, 
mocking their former assurance concerning the status of the causal 
relation. For ‘‘there seems to be something in the nature of things 
themselves . . . which defies explanation in terms of causality,’’ * 
‘‘an intractable element ... of contingency or of mere brute 
given’’ or ‘‘otherness.’’®> Within larger and larger fields it forces 
us to be content with statistical averages, removing more and more 
definitely from the scope of science the individual entity. Near 
at hand is the presumption (latent in every conception of ‘‘levels’’) 
that there is discontinuity in every situation, in every datum or in- 
stance of the given. 

This equivocating, irreducible element of the real is a kind of 
homeless thing-in-itself of a by-gone age, still undomesticated by 
science or by philosophy, still clamoring that if reason is not for- 
ever to lead into blind alleys, due allowance must be made for un- 
reason’s ubiquitous presence even among ‘‘the initial conditions.’’ 
With philosophy still handicapped by ghostly survivals of primi- 
tive animism and tacit metaphysical dualism, it has been coddled 
and indulged by mystie and romanticist and by the idealist for a 


4H. R. Smart: The Logie of Science, 1931, p. 140. 
5C, E. M. Joad: Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science, p. 78. 
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time corralled within an all-embracing Absolute. But when emol- 
lient anti-intellectualism and other-world idealisms give place to 
a philosophy with over-scrupulous insistence upon one-way analytic 
method, the refusal to face at the outset the paradoxes and antin- 
omies set by ‘‘unreason’’ (as possibly ‘‘a part of reason’’) leads 
to the bewildering metaphysical glossolalia which the philosophers 
themselves have deplored. Philosophy is then made incapable of 
rendering unto science a return for services received and impotent 
to perform for religion and life the offices they have a right to ex- 
pect. Now unreason may have nothing to do with the confusion, 
for reason itself is multilingual. Possibly, then, it is the failure to 
discern in conerete experience some proper and useful and con- 
trollable function, to which reason itself points and which ‘‘unrea- 
son’’ demands as a part of reason, that accounts for the perpetua- 
tion of rationalistic and antirationalistic metaphysic, each a polemic 
built upon ‘‘logical’’ but ‘‘absurd extremes.”’ 

2. Concerning Extremes. ‘‘Extremes’’ are represented by the 
historic antitheses between idealism and realism, teleology and 
mechanism, the continuous and the discrete,® the doctrines of in- 
ternal and external relations, the mind-as-constitutive and the mind- 
as-discovery theories, the extremes which appear in the old dual- 
isms between psychical and physical, consciousness and things, and 
in much beside. ‘‘Logical extremes’’ lead inevitably to irresolv- 
able antinomies; and philosophies which ignore this character are 
in Erewhonian terms ‘‘absurd,’’ because a conclusion is derivable 
only at the end of an infinite series, unless by arbitrary extrapola- 
tion. This is seen, for example, in disputes over the continuum 
and the concepts of betweenness and nextness, in the many attempts 
of the teleologist to swim the ‘‘Rubicon’’ without damage to his 
package of subjective entities, or of the mechanist to accomplish 
the crossing by constructing pontoons of units ever increasing in 
number and ever diminishing in qualitative significance to the limit 
of abstract quality-less simplicity—the ‘‘neutral entities’’ of the 
realist. Extremes should never be treated too seriously as founda- 
tional in philosophical construction, their function being to control 
and amplify their opposites within ‘‘the mean.’’ 

On the other hand, the mean seems illogical, since the proper 
utilization of extremes is in practice much like leaping from one 
conceptual orbit to another of opposite path. Philosophers are not 
celestial acrobats and, when not pragmatists, have been negatively 

6 As Professor F. 8. C. Northrop says, ‘‘. . . the history of science for the 
last three centuries has been the story of a shift back and forth between a con- 
tinuous and a discontinuous theory.’’ ‘‘The Macroscopic Atom Theory: A 


Physical Interpretation of the Theory of Relativity,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXV 
(1928), p. 430. 
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conditioned to the required plasticity of data by clinging Cartesian 
dichotomies. How, for instance, shall a given cross-section of real- 
ity require both a teleological and a causal, or even, mechanistic 
interpretation? The difficulty is generally overcome only by men- 
tal bias, which inclines one to abide comfortably by one or the other 
extreme and seek new defenses for one’s position. 

Thus one is either an adherent of the theory of internal relations 
or one holds the view that relations are external, each view seeming 
rigidly to entail the conception of mind as constitutive or of mind 
as merely interpretative, of consciousness as an all-embracing, re- 
lation-dissolving entity or of consciousness as in all situations only 
relational, and the like. This might be very well if, within a meta- 
physical universe of discourse, definitions were absolute; if the 
relations connoted were clearly not matters of perspective, if the 
‘‘irrational’’ did not possibly require the assumption of a variable 
degree of plasticity, and if in general entities would stay put. But 
the case seems otherwise in what may be a space-time world of in- 
tricately crisscrossing perspectives. 

3. Compromise, then Polarity and Complementarity. The re- 
sort to compromise dates from the very beginning of the new real- 
ism with its exhaustive catalogues of statically conceived wholes 
and relations. It takes form in the propositions that some rela- 
tions are external and that others are internal, that some wholes 
(e.g., collections) are merely the sum of their parts, while other 
wholes (e.g., organic) may be more than, and even determinative 
of, their parts. But the propositions, ‘‘ All relations are external’’ 
and ‘‘All relations are internal’’ are not mutually exclusive alter- 
natives, one of which is false if the other is true. ‘‘External’’ and 
‘‘internal’’ may have, in antithetical, but equally necessary and 
non-subjective frames of reference, connotations which imply in 
equal degree their methodological significance as polar opposites. 
Antinomical extremes may be true together and, given ‘‘unreason,”’ 
be it more or less in the specific situation, become intelligible only 
from this point of view. Laboratory science, particularly within 
the fields of biology and psychology, has cheerfully ignored these 
metaphysical polarities, but twentieth-century philosophy, some- 
what obsequiously patterning its method upon that of science, 
thumbed hurriedly this pragmatic lesson. 

However, that these polarities are probably deep-seated much 
of the philosophical literature of the past two decades attests, in 
seeming approach to the recognition that ‘‘ Duality of nature does 
not arise in the course of evolutionary advance; it is there ab initio * 
as the probable source of that multiplicity in unity which all sys- 


7C. Lloyd Morgan: Life, Mind, and Spirit, p. 232. 
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tems endeavor to explain. In metaphysics, epistemology, physics, 
psychology, there has been almost a concentration of interest upon 
the concepts of duality, opposition, contradiction, paradox, polarity. 
In particular, the principle of complementarity has received wide 
recognition, and Bohr’s hypothesis of mutually exclusive but com- 
plementary modes of description, though adopted to meet a special 
situation, must find increasing application outside the field of sub- 
atomic physics. 

In physical science new forms of instrumentation may check the 
eccentricities of ‘‘unreason,’’ proving the media of investigation 
or their interpretation to have been at fault. But there is deep 
suggestion in the convergence of interest in polarity, in the gradual 
obliteration of the old dualisms and hard and fast dichotomies, in 
the new importance assumed by the ‘‘given’’ in epistemology, by 
‘intuition’? (no longer in sharp opposition to reason*), by the 
growing methodological importance of the holistic factor in biology 
and in studies of the knowledge relation, and finally by recent con- 
cessions to immediacy in epistemology and psychology. Seemingly 
there should be a restatement of the ‘‘initial conditions’’ determin- 
ing outlook upon the knowledge relation, and a reinterpretation of 
the so-called ‘‘datum’’ that will accord to immediacy, intuition, and 
polarity their factual and rightful place in epistemology. 

4. ‘‘Neutralism.’’ For a moment we turn to an outstanding 
aspect of realism’s ‘‘neutralism.’’ Whether we have regard to one 
or another of its many forms, it is designed to perform a mediatorial 
office between logically wrought out but ‘‘absurd extremes.’’ But 
at the beginning of American neo-realism’s career it achieved only 
a biased compromise with a situation set by William James, with 
the result that hitherto it is to one set of extremes only that neu- 
tralism, framed in twentieth-century realism, has lent its support. 
“‘The false assumption in the theory of analysis,’’ says Professor 
locking, ‘‘is that simplicity is to be found in one direction only, 
the direction of the microscope. The simplicities of the world are 
presumably bi-polar.’’® Now bi-polar simplicity can find no ade- 
quate expression in a philosophy ab initio pluralistic, in method 
particularistic, additive, and contemptuous of immediacy and ‘‘pre- 
analytic unity’’ as if indicative of intellectual vacuity. Realism, 
with its easy dismissal of any important holistic factor in the im- 
mediate experiential knowledge situation, has seemed strangely 
neglectful of its own important, if trite, admission that there issues 
from philosophie systems ‘‘that which is put into them by way of 
initial postulation or assumption, be this tacit or explicit.’’ ?° 

8 Cf. e.g., C. E. M. Joad, Ibid., pp. 249 ff. 

9W. E. Hocking: Types of Philosophy, 1929, p. 370. 

10 E, G. Spaulding: The New Realism, 1918, p. 6. 
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5. Consciousness, Immediatism, and a Brief Retrospect. The 
source of that hard and fast metaphysical character which the fore- 
going antitheses still possess in much of our contemporary philos- 
ophy is dualism, a ‘‘habit,’’ says Professor John Macmurray, ‘‘ob- 
viously not confined to philosophy’’ and so affecting all modern 
philosophy since Descartes that, while much of it may be monistic 
in intent and in conclusion, ‘‘dualism forms the primary hypothe- 
sis... .’’™ The source of the dualism, the present writer be- 
lieves, is the ‘‘consciousness’’ habit, so thoroughly, after Descartes, 
worked into the mental attitudes, terminology, and technique of 
the philosopher that eventually he may find a major operation, not 
vet accomplished even by behaviorism, necessary to remove it from 
his concerns. For ‘‘consciousness,’’ when not used innocuously as 
a psychologically classificatory term, is a metaphysical parasite 
which fastens upon mind, self, subject, thought, reason, and upon 
almost any other important and centralizing conception. Excluded 
from one host, it attaches itself to another, there to breed in conceal- 
ment another form of tacit dualism. It is this which the word 
‘‘dualism’’ will mean when used in this paper. 

Until the present century ‘‘consciousness’’ played the leading 
role in modern idealistic philosophies, but it proved a bad actor 
and the greatest obstacle to idealism’s own constructions, perpetu- 
ally recreating for the idealist a ‘‘Rubicon’’ to be triumphantly 
crossed. Since it could not be, it prevented the clear recognition 
that his basic categories are of equal metaphysical significance with 
those of his opponents. It virtually created another Rubicon be- 
tween the existential and the evaluative and forced the idealist to 
rest content in a realm of values of still doubtfully objective status. 
It was not ‘‘consciousness’’ or ‘‘self-consciousness’’ that gave to 
the idealist his centralizing ‘‘transcendental’’ and other unities. 
Latent Cartesian dualism allowed him no choice but to regard the 
latter as subjective. Hence the hypostatization of consciousness 
and the long and vain struggle to thrust subjective unity and teleo- 
logical meaning upon a world which tacitly dualistic prepossessions 
had rendered irrecoverably alien. That which gave to the idealist 
his unities was an ever-present holistic phase of a neutral ‘‘pres- 
ence,’’ a pattern which realism has been wont to dismiss lightly 
after affixing the labels ‘‘purely subjective,’’ ‘‘of psychological im- 
port only,’’ ‘‘beware the error of pseudo-simplicity,’’ or the like, 
as a warning to the over-curious traditionalist. 

It was William James, idealism’s inveterate foe, who, on the first 
two pages of ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’!* offered idealism the 


11‘¢The Dualism of Mind and Matter,’’ Philosophy, Vol. X (1935), pp. 
264, 265. 


12 This JouRNAL, Vol. I (1904), pp. 477-478. 
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opportunity to rid itself of an incubus by his declaration that con- 
sciousness as awareness is a nonentity. But idealism viewed with 
alarm James’s subsequent treatment of consciousness ‘‘as function’’ 
and apparently decided that any empiricism, however courteous 
toward universals, must inevitably issue in the hypostatization of 
particulars. James’s empiricism did. Universals soon went kiting 
into a subsistential world. ‘‘Pure experience’’ proved a most un- 
fortunate term. Naturally no one could testify that he had had an 
experience uncontaminated by analytic thought. James himself 
said in the same paper that ‘‘stuff’’ was only his way of speaking 
about pure experience for the moment. Philosophy, more concerned 
with the all-sufficiency of a term than with the effort to redefine that 
which the term fallaciously expressed, would have none of it. In 
the murky atmosphere of polemic even the good word ‘‘experience’’ 
lost intelligibility and its meaning is now by common consent more 
obscure to the philosopher than Mr. Russell’s famous definition of 
mathematics to the tyro or careless reader. 

Thus the shaping of a really neutral datum was lightly aban- 
doned. Immediatism, after this fitful glimmer in the no-man’s land 
between the entrenched parties standing for ‘‘extremes,’’ was al- 
lowed to take its flight to the Bergsonians and other anti-intellectual- 
ists. James’s constructions were parcelled out between the neo- 
realists and pragmatists. With the mathematical logic to aid and 
the Nihil Obstat of physical science at last obtained for philosophy 
the triumph of a one-way analytic philosophy seemed complete. 
The ghost of ‘‘consciousness’’ still hovered ineffectively about nerve 
cells or stalked abroad, flashlight in hand, fitfully lighting the moor- 
lands of reality, where all is unmitigated variety. Thus it happens 
that ‘‘There are few idealists to-day who would say that ‘things owe 
their existence to being known’ ’’;}* for upon ‘‘consciousness’’ ideal- 
ism had staked the latter proposition, once its holy of holies—and 
lost. 

However the case may be for idealism, it is our belief here that 
consciousness never had anything to do with the knowledge relation, 
and that, on the other hand, the ‘‘part-whole relation’’ has much to 
do with it. It is the prolific source of those antitheses which ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ converts into metaphysical antinomies and dualisms, and 
plays the part of Proteus, assuming in the herculean grasp of phi- 
losophy multifarious forms. 

If the writer has not gone too far astray in his interpretation of 
certain recent tendencies, the hurried survey has led to a problem 
with which he well understands that his own powers are quite insuf- 
ficient to cope. But it would be a pity to have said so much without 


13 W. E. Hocking, Ibid., p. 348. 
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some attempt at justification by a statement of the problem, which 
concerns an ‘‘initial datum’’; so we must go on. 


II 


6. Concerning Immediacy and an Initial Datum. In one sense 
there is no ‘‘initial datum,’’ if by that is meant a datum which analy- 
sis can not reveal as the result of analysis. But, to employ a happy 
expression of Professor E. C. Tolman, ‘‘the only tangible real that 
we have’’ ** to start with is streaked or plastered with metaphysical 
dichotomies and the first pattern to be peeled off is generally thought 
to reveal the character of the initial datum, if there is to be one. 
Thus a leading idealist, for whose critical philosophy and construct- 
ive idealism the present writer has great admiration, describes the 
initial datum as follows: 

‘*The world that I start with is the world of my own experience.’’ 
**Experience, as the primary datum of metaphysics, is always ind- 
vidual—yours or mine. The individual’s experience is the window 
through which he views reality, or perhaps better, the point at which 
reality acts on him and he reacts on it.° The passage, with its 
‘*window,’’ well illustrates the parasitical nature of consciousness, 


whether assumed to be present or not at the points of contact with 
the real. But that is unimportant. The truth of Professor Leigh- 


ton’s propositions can not, I think, be denied. But that, too, is un- 
important. Of course I must start with (let us use italics) my own 
experience, and you with yours. But— 

Here are three objects: my umbrella, my brief case, and my 
pocket book. Let us assume that on any journey they are as in- 
separable from me as my shadow. Now it is true that my journey 
must always be begun, continued, and ended with my umbrella. It 
is equally true that I must always start with a brief case and pocket 
book situation and so continue. Deprived of any of these articles— 
though I can not be by our assumption—I might be much embar- 
rassed. On the other hand, on one occasion it may not rain; on an- 
other I may not open my brief case; on a third some friend may drive 
me and obligingly insist upon paying for the ‘‘gas.’’ As each article 
is indispensable in a certain situation, and as all are inseparable from 
me, shall I then insist that I start with an umbrella situation as an 
initial datum for my journey because factually I must take my um- 
brella, though in my journeyings I may open my pocket book more 
frequently than the brief case or the umbrella? The fact that I 
must always start with my experience, or that the provisional real— 


14 ‘Psychology versus Immediate Experience,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 
2 (1935), p. 359. 


15 J, E. Leighton: Man and the Cosmos, 1922, p. 9. 
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‘‘the only tangible real that we have—may at any time be translated 
into terms of my experience, does not in itself provide an initial 
datum. ‘The latter is the initial expression of a frame of reference, 
involving selection, and its priority as a datum is determined essen- 
tially as in the case of any hypothesis and incurs like obligations. 
‘‘As knowable things, myself and yourself are equally constructions 

. .'° and they must accordingly find their proper places within the 
frames of reference in which they appear. 

We wish now to explore the view that, however important cer- 
tain issues become for subsequent analysis of the knowledge relation, 
the latter may be advantageously regarded as if it were not primar- 
ily an affair of more or less uncertain dichotomies between subject 
and object, mental and physical, ideas and facts, self and self, all 
of which interfere with the isolation of the datum and the independ- 
ent observation of a given polarity. As the microscopist by a turn 
of the focusing screw brings to light for further inspection of the 
object under the cover glass a new level and a new field, for his pur- 
pose obliterating all structural details previously under examination, 
we shall here affirm that ‘‘consciousness’’ is non-existent, a sheer 
invention, unexperienceable, unneeded in any capacity, that its testi- 
mony as ‘‘awareness’’ is not required, for that to which it is sup- 


posed to testify testifies to itself by being there, and that by the 


law of parsimony consciousness should be eliminated. This does 
not mean that ‘‘consciousness’’ (‘‘a’’) is simply dropped, as in ma- 
terialism and certain forms of behaviorism, from a relation ‘‘akb”’ 
(in which ‘‘b’’ is the physical object), leaving ‘‘b.’’ It is affirmed 
that the entire relation ‘‘aRb’’ is not a real relation. 

In, or as, the new field uncovered there is a subjectless datum, a 
‘‘present’”’*7 or a ‘‘presence,’’?7 which is ‘‘the only tangible real 
that we have.’’*® There is also factually, I believe, as a ‘‘pres- 
ence,’’ though this must remain an assumption, an ‘‘inner duplic- 
ity,’’ quite different from that which James rejected with the 
remark, ‘‘ Experience has, I believe, no such [subject-object] ‘‘inner 
duplicity,’’*® and a polarity that appears to have dynamic signifi- 
cance in the knowledge relation. 

16C, I, Lewis: ‘‘Experience and Meaning.’’ The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLIII (1934), p. 145. 

17 Paul Weiss: ‘‘Metaphysics: The Domain of Ignorance.’’ The Philo- 
sophical Review, Vol. XLIIL (1934), p. 404. 

18 These terms of Professor Weiss (in description of a datum), the above 
expression used by Professor Tolman, and the terms ‘‘molar’’ and ‘‘molecular,’’ 
employed by the latter in the same article (v. note 14) for ‘‘behavior-readiness’’ 
and ‘‘physiological’’ patterns respectively, will be of use in the present epistemo- 
logical contexts, and I trust that I may here make use of them quite without 
reference to the writers’ own contexts. 

19 Tbid., p. 480. 
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Now immediacy frequently plays an important part in con- 
temporary epistemological and psychological construction, but the 
outlook is attended by much the same difficulty that Professor E. T. 
Bell explains to the beginner in The Search for Truth (pp. 6-7). 
It is ‘‘the natural difficulty of taking hold of anything fundamental 
that is so completely simple that nothing sticks out from it to offer 
a hand-hold.’’ When the universe of discourse is confined to physi- 
cal and psycho-physical relations the hand-hold may be supplied by 
such terms as ‘‘immediate experience”’ or ‘‘matrix,’’ ete., and a bare 
statement that immediacy is adopted as a frame of reference suffices 
for complete intelligibility. But immediacy has meant many things 
for philosophy, and in the larger epistemological contexts the ‘‘im- 
mediate’’ requires more detailed explanation. 

7. Description of a Datum. Concerning the datum certain 
propositions may be made. (1) The datum is describable. This is 
to say with Professor Weiss, in description of a datum, that it is ‘‘a 
character or datum which is present, or a presence which has some 
character . . . Otherwise it would be a bare it, a universal without 
a nature, nothing at all.’’*° The datum is not a mere ‘‘it’’ or ‘‘pure 
experience.’’ It is a ‘‘given’’ (in a qualified sense as later defined), 
but not a ‘‘thin given of immediacy.’’ It is neither a presented, nor 
‘*presentational’’ in the sense of having a dualistic and merely 
sensuous connotation. It is, as thought, thing, fancy, fleeting patch 
of color, or brick wall and ‘‘full-blooded fact,’’ a presence, different 
at different times; but in every instance of the presence a ‘‘more’’ 
than the this or that, the ‘‘more’’ being also, paradoxically, the pres- 
ence. 

(2) The datum is immediate, not as involving no mediation, but 
as being sufficient unto itself, containing within itself as a presence 
(in a manner to be described) that without which mediation and 
meaning would be absent. The datum may be described as revealing 
itself to itself, if by ‘‘self-revealing’’ one understands that the pres- 
ence simply is what tt is. 

(3) The datum is always in varying degree mediate, concrete, 
and meaningful, though never as knowledge full of meaning. 
(Nothing that is knowledge and capable of description is ever purely 
mediate or purely immediate.) The question of whether the this 
or that of the moment is wholly, or in part, or not at all the work 
of ‘‘mind,’’ is irrelevant to the inquiry. Here we shall have to do 
only with the general form of knowledge as it appears from the 
present frame of reference. 

(4) The datum is a momentary, changeful, presence-in-process, 
best described (without ontological implications) as a moving con- 


20 Loc. cit. 
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tinuum. Like the specious present it has no definite temporal 
boundaries. To mark this similarity, but also its indifference to 
subjective-objective connotations, it may be described somewhat 
cumbersomely as an expansile-contractile present. 

(5) The datum is not an ontological prius. With Creighton we 
disparage the attempt ‘‘to grasp reality ... by looking back to the 
beginning before it was contaminated by mind.’’** As before said, 
the datum is no esthesis and the presence does not involve the exer- 
cise of any mysterious empathy. 

(6) The datum is an impersonal presence or given. By this I 
mean only that the questions, Whose datum is under inspection? Is 
the datum within or external to a mind? Is it sharable or unshar- 
able? are not germane to our inquiry here. However, this seeming 
evasion demands a further word of explanation. There are philo- 
sophers for whom the preposition ‘‘to’’ is of vast and controlling 
importance, and who seem unable to forget for a moment that some- 
thing which is said to be a ‘‘presence’’ or ‘‘given’’ must be given to 
somebody, to consciousness, to a self or knower. The preposition 
gets between the philosopher and the thing which he finds in a cer- 
tain relation and proposes to describe, so it must first be settled to 
whom or to what the given is being given. 

Now whenever there is a presence or given, somebody or some- 
thing, if only integrated and responsive neural patterns, is, as far as 
we know, always on hand, presumably receptive, and possibly crea- 
tive. But to ask at this point whose datum we are considering is 
quite the same as the query, ‘‘ Whose ‘2 + 2 = 4’ is now before us?’’ 
The frame of reference itself permits as leisurely a reply in the 
former case as in the latter. 

8. Transition to Bi-polar Neutralism. (7) The datum is a dual- 
phased, dual-patterned presence, its patterns being always in each 
phase compresent. To indicate its methodological priority as a da- 
tum, its indifference to such distinctions as physical and mental, and 
to mark its distinction from the given as ordinarily regarded, it will 
be convenient to call it here the neutrum. 

Note. In this paper we shall not consider the place of mind, self, 
person, experience, etc., in the present frame of reference, and are 
concerned solely with the dual presence, but the following may add 
intelligibility to such description of the neutrum as may be given 
here. Although the neutrum is itself indifferent to these entities, 
minds, selves, ete., are not indifferent to the neutrum, the general 
form of knowledge being determined, it is here held, by its dual 
patterns. Upon these dual patterns, minds, in adjustment to, and 


21 J, E. Creighton: ‘‘Two Types of Idealism.’’ The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XXVI (1917), p. 528. 
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in codperation with, their physical and social environment, super- 
impose an endless diversity of special patterns. Thus minds may 
be held to ‘‘participate’’ in a dual-determining general form of 
knowledge—in crude illustration, let us say, as a cable car on an 
inclined plane grips, and releases itself from, an endless moving 
cable. 

(8) It assumed that the neutrum is, in each of its dual phases, in 
greater or less degree plastic, an assumption which does not in the 
least prejudge the question of whether there is or is not in the 
neutrum that intractable, alien-to-mind element which theory has 
usually identified with the given or assumed to be lodged within it. 

(9) The bi-polar neutrum may be called a provisional real in a 
methodological frame of reference, to distinguish it from the ‘‘real’’ 
which is the object of metaphysical inquiry and with which we shall 
have nothing to do here. 

9. Concerning Types of Evidence. Whatever may be the type 
of evidence (in the present instance a ‘‘dual presence’’) upon which 
one chiefly relies in affirming the primary character of a datum, it 
involves a frame of reference. The datum is, therefore, an assump- 
tion and its asserted primacy can be determined only by the same 
principles that apply in the selection of any philosophical assump- 
tion, postulate, or hypothesis, and incurs the same obligations. 
Nevertheless, due allowance must be made for the fact that the frame 
of reference itself must in a measure determine the type of evidence 
demanded in support of the datum. That is, the system of concep- 
tions which appears to follow from its acceptance must not be in- 
consistent with the frame of reference adopted, whatever may be 
said of their congruity with concepts as defined from totally different 
perspectives. 

For example, the reader’s thoughts and perceptions of the mo- 
ment can not possibly be identical with those of the writer. Hence, 
again, there arises the obvious objection that the ‘‘presence’’ can not 
be neutral in all respects and that the datum here being described 
is the result of ‘‘mere introspection.’’ Now this objection is ob- 
viously made from the same frame of reference as the statement that 
‘‘the world I start with is the world of my own experience.’’ ‘‘In- 
trospection’’ has place in both perspectives and, as a psychological 
method, must be defined in the same way ; but in the two antagonistic 
epistemological frames of reference, the one monistic, the other tainted 
by a tacit ontological dualism, introspection can not possibly have 
identical philosophical significance. ‘‘Subjective’’ and ‘‘objective,”’ 
though together constituting a polarity in both frames, are not de- 
terminable as such for precisely the same reasons. 

Dualism finds absurd a datum that is in toto a presence because 
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of the rigid dichotomies which it has established between a conscious- 
ness-encircled interpretative element, an abstract sensuously pre- 
sented, and a calcareous given, out of which, when assembled, it 
constructs a world. Since for dualism a presence must be one of the 
three, it must for dualism be subjective. Now it is just the rigidity 
of these dichotomies that the present frame of reference must and 
does deny, while finding place for them without other alteration of 
their significance. To the present writer the threat of solipsism 
(itself a consciousness-evoked danger) is less menacing than the 
faulty inequalities established by dualism between ‘‘mere intuition”’ 
and reason, meaning and given, ete., processes which can not be 
excised from their contexts without depriving their complementaries 
of vital significance. 

10..A Note Concerning Wholes and Relations. Wholes, relations, 
and the given, have been rendered more or less statie by tacit dualism, 
while, in addition, the first of these concepts has been thrust in the 
background by those dichotomies whose order of importance is, from 
the present apercu, reversed. Here we desire a nearer view of this 
relation than that which dualism affords. Brief description may 
suffice for intelligibility and must take the place of such attempt at 
justification as the writer would wish to make. 

Now whatever else a ‘‘whole’’ may be, it can not stand alone. It 
is always a relatum. A whole is said to be composed of ‘‘parts,’’ 
but the parts are likewise wholes, regardless of their possible resolu- 
tion by physical or conceptual analysis. The twitching of a bundle 
of excited nerve fibres is a whole with reference to the electric cur- 
rent which, as its ‘‘cause,’’ is also a whole external to it. Any 
entity or process, ‘‘physical’’ or ‘‘mental,’’ which, emerging as a 
presence and, finding relationship, becomes a relatum, is a whole. 
While structure or composition has to do with the specific char- 
acter of the whole considered, it is its function as a relatum that 
imparts to the whole its character as whole. Now relationship, from 
the present frame of reference, is a function of the compresent pat- 
terns of the neutrum; it is an affair of immediacy, arising with the 
dual presence. This is to say that relation and compresent patterns 
are inseparable. 

There are many types of relations, but there are two which, from 
our viewpoint here, are basic to the knowledge relation. These are 
the relations of inclusion and exclusion. That they have recently 
assumed a subordinate position is due, the writer thinks, to their 
association with the deductive syllogism and the ‘‘traditional logic 
of classes.’’ But class inclusion and class exclusion are simply ap- 
plications of a fundamental logic of whole and part (or of whole and 
whole) which emerges with the isolation of the datum. The latter 
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relations are repetitive and irreducible; are given in, and are one 
with, the dual patterns of the neutrum. Here they occupy the place 
of the a priori. 

11. Phases and Patterns of the Bi-polar Neutrum. It is in the 
neutrum and its phases that the dynamic and the static may be said 
tc meet and interpenetrate. The neutrum was called a presence- 
in-process, a whole-making presence, suggesting a moving continuum 
at the mental level. As such it would be described (in terms remi- 
niscent of Professor E. B. McGilvary’s description of continua) ** as 
a dual presence in which the emergent parts or wholes which analy- 
sis yields exist in such a manner that partition does not destroy the 
dynamic continuity of the neutrum. The patterns of the neutrum 
are inseparable but distinguishable because factually (as a pres- 
ence) recurrent or repetitive. (1) The compresent patterns are in 
varying degree concrete and meaningful, moving between, but never 
reaching, the limits of 0 (blank unity) and 1 (complete concrete- 
ness, meaningfulness, presence, and wholeness). By ‘‘concrete and 
meaningful’’ is not meant merely the sensuous and an externally 
related conceptual, but that which in the given as both sensuous and 
conceptual, in varying degree, evokes or carries on a whole, demand- 
ing true wholeness in another phase of the neutrum. (2) One of 
the two patterns (see below) is at the moment dominant; the other, 
its complementary, is then subordinate, waxing or waning, but always 
in some degree a presence and, together with its complementary 
dominant pattern, codetermining. A dominant pattern is one that 
is, in compresence, in greater or less degree more concrete and mean- 
ingful as a presence than its subordinate. 

(3) The two patterns are of antithetical type. One of these 
will be called the holistic molar pattern, the other the analytic 
molecular pattern. Each phase of the neutrum contains both pat- 
terns. In the holistic phase the holistic molar pattern is dominant, 
the molecular pattern subordinate. In the analytic phase the mole- 
cular pattern is dominant and the molar subordinate. Either of 
these antithetical patterns may be at the moment the dominant, and 
the other, which may be of the same or of the antithetical type, will 
then be the subordinate and complementary pattern. The patterns 
are regarded as complementary because both are present in each 
phase. Each phase and pattern seeks completion in another phase, 
in which the pattern will be either of the same or of the antithetical 
type. Which it shall be in the specific situation is determined by the 
specific contextual patterns arising from the environmental-mental 
complex—in a word, from ‘‘experience’’—and superimposed upon 
the general patterns of the neutrum. Thus, in contrast to dualism, 


*2 The Philosophical Review, XXIII (1914), p, 124. 
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for which the conceptual or interpretative element in knowledge is 
something added to the given, the mental is here regarded as a varia- 
ble, that which is basic to the conceptual being a process identified 
with the neutrum. In conclusion of this paragraph it should be 
said that the antithetical patterns, though (1) present in each phase 
and (2) repetitive as general determining patterns, (3) do not 
regularly alternate as ‘‘dominant’’ and ‘‘subordinate,’’ the type of 
pattern which shall be dominant being determined by the trend of 
‘experience. ’’ 

A. The Holistic Molar Pattern. The term ‘‘holistic’’ is used, 
quite without reference to composition, as the designation for a 
momentarily pre-analytic presence which, under given conditions as 
a dominant and in coéperation with its subordinate, complementary 
pattern, imposes its characteristic form of ‘‘included within’’ upon 
an emerging whole (‘‘object’’). By ‘‘pre-analytic’’ it is meant 
that, whatever its structure for analysis (as a variable ‘‘together- 
ness’’ of things, thought, feeling, ete.), the holistic pattern is fune- 
tionally or operationally as a dominant no mosaic but pre-analytic 
as a determining phase of the neutrum. 

By ‘‘molar’’ we designate the fact that when the holistic phase 
is dominant the emerging whole is less concrete and meaningful 
than the massive holistic pattern, and is thus ‘‘experienced as fall- 
ing within’’ ** and as determined by the more massive holistic pat- 
tern. The latter corresponds to Bradley’s ‘‘background’’ and, 
when hypostasized, is the ‘‘consciousness’’ or ‘‘knower’’ of the 
idealist. It is the ‘‘unanalyzed complex’’ in which the realist finds 
only a pseudo-simplicity ‘‘that is owing to the little that one knows,’’ 
and contrasts to its disadvantage with that which results from analy- 
sis and ‘‘which is owing to the much that one knows,’’ **—as if 
reality itself had nothing to do with world-building and nothing 
could escape the molecular network of one-way analysis. In our 
frame of reference it is an ever-present pattern in which ‘‘the only 
real that we have’’ manifests itself, and is inseparable from its polar 
opposite. It is this holistic phase which yields the doctrine that 
‘‘consciousness,’’ ‘‘self,’’ or ‘‘knower,’’ is ubiquitous and all-inclu- 
sive. It is thus the source of the ego-centric predicament, which is 
simply the holistic aspect of a part-whole paradox. Skeletonized in 
terms of the neutrum, it appears as the proposition: Any presence, 
emerging as a relatum, thereby defines itself as a ‘‘whole’’ and must 
as such find relation within a larger defining whole. Further, the 
teleological view of the world finds the dynamic for synthesis and 

23 Cf. F. H. Bradley: Essays in Truth and Reality, p. 176; quoted by J. T. 
Merz in A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV, p. 


777, Note 1. The passage is too long to quote here. 
24R. B. Perry: Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 66. 
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cause in the Totality, conceived as an end-conditioning process. 

B. The Analytic Molecular Pattern. By this is signified that 
pattern of the neutrum in which, because of the relative concrete- 
ness of the emerging whole (or ‘‘object’’) as given in the presence, 
it becomes a dominant, the holistic pattern being subordinate. The 
succeeding phase or phases of the neutrum will then be determined 
by the dominant as a second molecular whole which, therefore, 
will be external to the first, completion and true wholeness being 
sought in external relationship. As long as molecular patterns 
predominate, as they may in sense perception or for methodological 
or other reasons, relations themselves become molecular intercala- 
tions between other wholes, being detachable from the latter. It 
is this phase and pattern of the neutrum which, by ‘‘fixing’’ and 
mounting and hypostatizing molecular wholes and relations, yields 
the doctrine that all relations are external, that knowledge is 
merely additive, and that simplicity is found only in ‘‘the ultimate 
terms of analysis’’ (R. B. Perry, loc. cit.). Here, however, by our 
| assumption (8, (7), 11) the neutrum is a dual-patterned presence, 
the two patterns being in like degree, though in quite different 
ways, concerned in the whole-making process. The complementary, 
subordinate pattern, whether at the moment molar or molecular, is 
always a presence and never less important than the dominant pat- 
tern, though a silent partner in the knowing process. 

If for illustration we interpret these relations into the more 
familiar terms of dualism, the holistic molar pattern is the intwi- 
tive ** element in the knowledge relation (in sense perception, Ge- 
stalt), and in its psycho-physical aspect represents a streaming of 
many influences, both environmental and intra-organic (what some 
would call the ‘‘unconscious), which play a much larger part than 
in the formation of the molecular patterns. On the other hand, 
the analytic patterns express to a much greater extent the ‘‘me- 
chanical’’ reproduction of static or stabilized patterns of past ex- 
perience. It should be reiterated, however, that the neutrum is a 
presence-in-process, and that while there are never more than the 
two patterns present, the character of each is in some degree chang- 
ing. Neither the holistic nor the analytic pattern is ever quite 
suppressed. In other words, intuition, in variable degree, plays 
an ever-present part in analysis, as does analysis in intuition. Now 
whatever may be said concerning the relative utility or methodo- 
logical value for this or that science or human purpose of these 
polar patterns, there must always be something arbitrary in the 
exaltation of analysis and the postulation of post-analytic punctual 









































































































































25 It is not synthesis which is the polar opposite of analysis but intuition. 
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wholes (the quality-less ‘‘neutral entities’’ of realism) as ontolog- 
ical simples, and the disparagement of those entities which idealism 
fashions out of the holistic pattern. If Universal Selves or Cosmic 
Minds are intrapolations within a Supra-relational Whole, being 
always less than the Totality, the ultimates of realism are extrapo- 
lations of similar ontological status. 

The ‘‘predicament’’ which manifests itself in the knowledge re- 
lation now appears as a double predicament, complete presence, 
completed wholes, real parts, being never given. The counter- 
predicament runs somewhat as follows: Nothing is present that is 
not itself a whole or relatum (‘‘object’’) and as such it excludes, 
and is excluded by, some other whole, to which it is, therefore, ex- 
ternally related. 

If the neutrum may be regarded as a whole-making presence, 
when wholes and relations are intercalated additively between 
wholes and relations, this molecular phase of the neutrum trans- 
lates itself into a space-making order, becoming the source of that 
conception of causality which interprets the given in terms of a 
mechanistic world-process. Space is the simplest expression, the 
very meaning as a presence of the exclusion of whole from whole, 
and contact (through impact) the simplest way of overcoming the 
sheer externality and of providing the synthesis needed for order, 
unity, and world-building. Modern theories, especially those that 
have come since the break-up of the atom, exhibit a trend toward 
the frank recognition of polarity, or at least of duality. ‘‘I think 
one might say the only view that one can adopt is that there is in 
nature a fundamental duality, typified by the characters of wave 
and particle.’’ °° 

To ask which of the phases and patterns of the neutrum is the 
more real, or which has the more important function in the knowl- 
edge relation is quite the same as to ask which cube in the familiar 
illusory figure is the more real, that having its face turned to the 
right, or that with its face turned to the left. 

12. In Further Explanation of the Phases. <A brief illustration 
may be drawn from the field of sense perception. The situation is 
focally, let us say, a distant approaching object when, at a certain 
time and place, I am awaiting friends who will come in a car to 
meet me. The approaching object, having at the moment a bare 
minimum of meaning, evokes a problem and, in dualistic terminol- 
ogy, ‘‘consciousness’’ intervenes. In other words, the holistie pat- 
tern of the neutrum is dominant, partially suppressing the analytic 
pattern (or ‘‘object’’). Yet the latter is present, perhaps find- 
ing expression in the judgment, ‘‘This object is larger than an 


26C. G. Darwin: ‘*The Uncertainty Principle in Modern Physics.’’ The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. XXXIV (1932), p. 390. 
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automobile.’’ Here the thought-of automobile is another emerg- 
ing molecular whole with which the given and vaguely apprehended 
approaching object finds external relation, now to the partial ex- 
clusion of the molar pattern. Possibly the judgment, ‘‘This ob- 
ject is of a different form from an automobile,’’ may succeed, which 
again means the partial suppression of the molar pattern. Thus 
comparison may succeed comparison, the judgments, if expressed, 
being based upon dominant molecular patterns, until doubt arises, 
and the molar pattern again assumes the office of whole-determin- 
ing-part. 

Again, causal relations may be involved. The presence or given 
is, let us say, a ‘‘mere sound,’’ having a minimum of concreteness 
and meaning. The holistic pattern predominates as the only avenue 
to a larger, more concrete whole, until, by its own agency and as a 
result of past experience and familiarity with neighborhood con- 
ditions, the molecular pattern, sound-of-rifle-shot, is present as a 
dominant. In this case the molar pattern is likely to be again sup- 
pressed in favor of another molecular pattern, Boy-shooting-at-cat- 
in-alley. Thus analysis may continue through the ordinary psy- 
chological channels of reproduction and recall, the molecular 
patterns being dominants, though always, to repeat, with the co- 
operation in greater or less degree of the complementary pattern 
of antithetical type. 


I shall conclude with a brief reference to two aspects of the 
present viewpoint which were ruled out of the discussion. The 
conception of a neutrum, viewed as a bi-polar space-time entity 
manifesting itself at the human and mental level as a dual-presence, 
would seem to provide at that level for the mutual interpenetration 
of time and space. With time as the dynamic, holistic, and space 
as the static, analytic, molecular pattern, the carving of time into 
discrete wholes or units, external to one another, would be viewed 
as the mind’s use of the analytic space pattern, while the holistic 
molar time-pattern would appear in the synthesis of space wholes 
and, at the time-extreme, provide for the ‘‘timeless now’’ having 
within its grasp the totality. 

A second aspect is the neurological. Since these polarities must 
involve the physiological organism, the neurological implication 
would seem to be a shifting of neural and brain tensions and a rec- 
ognized but ‘‘still obscure’’ tendency to equalization through the 
interplay of excitation and response. 

The foregoing tentative sketch of a bi-polar neutrum has been 
an attempt to indicate that a philosophy having tacitly dualistic 
presuppositions has a necessary place in a monistic and immediatist 
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frame of reference, just as the latter finds place within dualism, 
its ‘‘presence’’ seeming to be a purely subjective concept which en- 
gulfs all meanings. For the writer, at least, the significance of 
each type of philosophy is enhanced by seeing one in terms of the 
other. If there is a discernable polarity in the knowledge rela- 
tion, which may be registered and expressed by such a concept as 
the neutrum, clarity, rather than obscurity of vision within the 
‘‘mean’’ of human experience, would seem to result from the rec- 
ognition of a necessary polarity and complementarity of the prin- 
ciples upon which the philosophies of ‘‘extremes’’ depend. From 
this viewpoint ‘‘unreason,’’ with which we began, is found in the 
(perhaps only relative) incommunicability of frames of reference 
set by multi-lingual reason itself. Metaphysics is then ‘‘regula- 
tive,’’ as said Kant, but constitutive also through the progressive 
reduction of incommunicability in the exercise of its proper regu- 
lative functions. The function of analytic reason is unchanged, 
save for the recognition that in its philosophical and regulative 
employment it possesses no higher claim to objectivity than ‘‘in- 
tuition.”’ 

We dwell within an expanding middle world which lies, not 
between two unknowables, but between two unknown regions which 
must be interpreted, which in fact always have been interpreted 
(described), though generally in successive climates of philosoph- 
ical opinion, by means of polar categories. To substitute for this 
course which philosophy has taken, a viewpoint that does not ignore 
duality, but which comprehends within itself dual and complemen- 
tary patterns, would seem to be the task of philosophy that present 
tendencies are encouraging. 


C. V. Tower. 
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From Hegel to Marx. Studies in the Intellectual Development of 
Karl Marz. Stwney Hoox. New York: Reynal and Hitcheock. 
1936. 335 pp. $4.00. 

This book is a welcome contribution to a field of studies unfortu- 
nately, though not inexplicably, much neglected by American schol- 
ars. It constitutes, in fact, one of the first attempts in English to 
expound in detail the series of thinkers: Bruno Bauer, Arnold Ruge, 
Max Stirner, Moses Hess, Ludwig Feuerbach, and others, against 
whose brilliance and shortcomings, whether in opposition or agree- 
ment, young Marx hammered out his own more formidable and per- 
sistent theory. The first chapter on Hegel and Marx is, it is true, 
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relatively brief and inadequate but the subject is a difficult one, and 
there is much in the book to compensate. English readers, in par- 
ticular, will profit by the ample and judicious quotations and by the 
three appendices derived from important works which still remain 
untranslated. The book, of course, does not pretend to trace all the 
influences formative of Marx’s mind. One could have wished, for 
example, that the Utopian Socialists had been included, and that 
more attention had been paid to the economic and political back- 
ground and to the biographical factors which Auguste Cornu in his 
recent Karl Marz, l’homme et l’oeuvre has woven together organi- 
cally into such a full and magnificent picture of Marx’s development 
from Hegelianism to historical materialism. But such considera- 
tions lie mostly beyond the author’s intention and possibly there are 
advantages in his method of selection. 

Some of the author’s interpretations, however, are bound to be 
disputed by students of Marx. That Marx rejected all varieties of 
the Correspondence Theory of truth in favor of an activism similar 
to, if not identical with, some form of pragmatism (pp. 281-285), 
for example, will be hard for most Marxists to accept. Nor are the 
considerations that Hook adduces in support of this contention—the 
defects of certain materialist theories of Correspondence, the Marx- 
ian emphasis on practice and experiment and predictability as a 
test of truth, the activity of the mind in knowing and the active 
function assigned to philosophy of changing the world, ete.—likely 
to persuade the reluctant reader. ‘‘Marx’s method is ‘truer’ than 
others because it is more effective,’’ the author says, and his rejec- 
tion of the converse seems to imply a rejection of materialism and 
even of realism as usually understood. But the author also inter- 
prets Marx to mean that ‘‘. . . in a class society all social sciences 
are class sciences,’’ and seems at times to hold that Marxian theory 
is ‘‘truer’’ only in the Pickwickian sense that it is the most effective 
technique to achieve the ends of the proletarian class and to deny 
by implication the superiorities of Marxian economics (the theory 
of crises, for example) to which, according to most Marxists, even 
capitalists with opposite value judgments, must subscribe, if they 
want the truth of the matter. As a special case of this thesis the 
author holds that Marx recognized only class ethics. There is, he 
says, ‘‘no appeal to a ‘higher’ ethical standpoint from which con- 
flicting class claims can be settled’’ (p. 52), but in another place 
without premeditation he himself gives the correct rejoinder. Ac- 
cording to Marx, he says, ‘‘only that class has a right to speak in 
the name of society which in emancipating itself removes the source 
of all further class conflicts. In bourgeois society, that class is the 
proletariat’’ (p. 27). The author’s arguments against the dialectic 
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in nature are likewise very questionable, but his contention that 
Marx was not a nominalist is a helpful insistence. In general, it 
may be said that these errors (if errors they are) do not intrude 
except in the first and last chapters, and do not seriously mar the 
book which is well worth reading. 


V. J. McG. 


L’esthétique de Benedetto Croce. JEAN LAMEERE. Paris: J. Vrin. 

1936. 305 pp. 32 frs. 

Croce’s influence continues to be widespread in the field of 
esthetics, though, as M. Lameere makes clear, Croce’s ‘‘esthetic’’ is 
not really intelligible save in the terms of his whole system, in which 
‘‘esthetic’’ is a grade of Spirit, and a form (indeed the basic form) 
of knowledge, art itself being, in the author’s neat phrase, ‘‘esthetic 
synthesis @ priort.’’ 

The volume under review constitutes a good, though familiar, 
exposition of Croce’s theory of intuition and expression, of the 
‘lyric character of art,’’ of art as language, of the ‘‘esthetie fact”’ 
as contrasted with the ‘‘physical fact’’ of art. It sets these matters 
in the context of Croce’s general metaphysics of Spirit and philoso- 
phy of history, and traces Croce’s indebtedness, always acknowl- 
edged, to De Sanctis and Vico. It also gives an illuminating 
account of Croce’s attempt to escape the pitfalls of a static transcen- 
dentalism, and a lifeless materialism in esthetics and in metaphysics. 

It tries less successfully, in the judgment of this reviewer, to 
treat Croce’s philosophy as a clear peace arrived at out of internal 
personal conflict. Though panegyric in tone, it does point out some 
crucial confusions in Croce, notably his oscillation between the use 
of “‘intuition’’ as a form of knowledge and ultimately the basis of 
logic, and ‘‘intuition’’ as creative expression, the ‘‘esthetic trans- 
position of elements’’ into a single act of vision, a work of art. 

The author defines criticism in the Crocean analysis as a defini- 
tion of the ‘‘esthetic fact,’’ a determination of whether the object is 
or is not a work of art. No more than Croce does he make clear how 
this ‘‘esthetic fact’’ is to be determined, or when the usual ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ and ‘‘material’’ values of a work of art, and all merely 
‘‘formal’’ considerations, are excluded. 

This book will clarify the minds of Croceans about their own 
philosopher ; it will not clarify him to the perplexed dissenter. 

I. EK. 
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Valeur. Essai d’une théorie générale. GrorGes BEéNEzE. Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1936. 64 pp. 10 frs. 


A sequel to the author’s Allure du transcendental, this attempt 
at a “‘general value-theory’’ can not be fully understood without a 
preliminary reading of the study from which it draws its premises. 
That study had already established to the author’s satisfaction the 
primary for all philosophy of the ‘‘transcendental consciousness”’ 
which is ultimately responsible for all our categories. Yet this 
rigorous subjectivism left us a world which it could not absorb, the 
world of qualities, of matter. Yet as a category of thought, matter 
was already implicit in the ‘‘transcendental unity of consciousness. ’’ 

It is at this point that Valeur takes up the argument. At first 
sight it would appear that value and reality are at opposite poles, 
the former being in essence a non-sensible form, the latter being 
intimately related to the various kinds of sensible existence. In fact 
this difference indicates that to assert a value is to assert our freedom 
and thus to avoid the entanglements of the temporal flux and physi- 
cal science. The logical consequences of this doctrine occupy the 
author entirely, to the exclusion of psychology and history. Al- 
though the result is a series of brilliant aphorisms, they gain their 
effect so much from terms which without psychology and history 
would be empty, that the writer of this notice found himself wonder- 
ing from time to time whether he was not reading merely an alge- 
braic treatise in which words took the place of letters. 

G. B. 


Uber das System der Wirklichkeitsbegriffe. Ein Beitrag zum logi- 
schen Empirismus. E1no Katina. (Acta Philosophica Fennica, 
Fase. II, 1936.) Helsinski: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa. 1936. 
101 pp. 


This is an easy introduction to some of the problems discussed in 
recent years by continental logical empiricism, to which the author 
is committed. Professor Kaila aims to show that what is called 
‘physical reality’’ is a structure or system of (logical) elements 
in a phenomenal manifold, and that some of the problems of tradi- 
tional epistemology have their source in the failure to distinguish 
the logical type of such elements from the type of systems of di- 
rectly experienceable qualities. While he brings little that is new, 
he shows effectively that optimal (or ‘‘hard’’) data are those which 
can be made the basis for reliable predictions. There is also a sug- 
gestive survey of classical rationalisms, which makes the point that 
the hypostatization of essences has come about from the neglect of 
invariants of higher order between phenomenal elements. However, 
much of the discussion throughout is on a too elementary level to 
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be satisfying, and Professor Kaila’s theory of scientific objects (e.g., 
electrons) is much too simple and crude to be a help in resolving 
the methodological problems connected with them. 

E.N. 


Guide to Philosophy. C. E. M. Joap. New York: Random House, 
Ine. 1936. 592 pp. $2.50. 


It is hardly necessary to debate once more the case for and 
against the ‘‘comprehensive survey for those who have no previous 
acquaintance with philosophy’’; nor is the philosophical world un- 
familiar with the many previous attempts at popularization from the 
pen of the prolific Professor Joad. This latest volume expounds the 
themes rather than the history of philosophy, excluding only those 
which can not be ‘‘made intelligible to the educated layman’’ or 
which are not ‘‘important and interesting on their own account.’’ 
Nevertheless philosophy remains, as the author wisely admits, ‘‘an 
extremely difficult subject,’’ and it ‘‘cannot with the best will in 
the world be made into an easy one. ... In spite of my determina- 
tion to be at all costs simple and clear, I feel that some of the en- 
suing pages will provide rather stiff reading for those who are ap- 
proaching philosophy for the first time.’’ This fear turns out to 
be only too well-founded, the more so because the author begins with 
about 150 pages of epistemology and logic, which are unavoidably 
studded with technicalities. In the briefer section entitled ‘‘ Critical 
Metaphysics,’’ and dealing with the problems of substance, change, 
causation, and the self, he has less trouble in simplifying his treat- 
ment of historically important positions and their contemporary 
counterparts. He is especially successful in relating the classical 
difficulties to the clarities and confusions of modern physics, al- 
though he is seldom secure from the specialist’s charge of journalistic 
superficiality. Part III is called ‘‘Constructive Metaphysies,’’ and 
expounds the ‘‘systems’’ of Plato, Kant, and Hegel, with briefer 
accounts of Marx, Bergson, and Whitehead. With the exception of 
a few pages in the section on Plato, and the chapter on Dialectical 
Materialism, the book pays little attention to ethical and political 
issues. The bibliographical references are almost exclusively to 
British publications, although there is a sentence of praise for the 
late Miss Calkins’ Persistent Problems of Philosophy. Professor 
Joad seldom permits his own predilections for ‘‘some form of 
Realism and Pluralism’’ to color his writing without giving fair 
warning that his biases are about to operate. In general, it may 
be said that he is so skilful and convincing an epitomizer that his 
Guide runs the danger of all excellent secondary sources in phi- 
losophy, namely—that it may become a terminus for the beginner 
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rather than a starting-point. Those who are already aware of the 
problems which he condenses and modernizes will find the perform- 
ance stimulating if only because they disagree. Two minor sur- 
prises are also in store for its readers: those who judge a book by 
the number of its pages will be astonished by the almost pocket-size 
of the Guide; and those who judge a book by its physical size will 
be amazed by the scope and variety of its contents. 


H. A. L. 
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In a recent issue of this JourNAL, Vol. XX XIII (1936), pp. 617- 
628, there was published a pleasantly written and well argued ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Determinism, Fatalism, and Historical Materialism.’’ In 
sections III and IV there are certain, perhaps minor, remarks, both 
historical and logical, which, to keep the complete article on a high 
level, deserve emendation. The author, on page 620, asserts that 
Augustine considered creation as a unique timeless act, and that the 
preservation of the world is identical with its creation. The author 
then improperly asserts that ‘‘preservation implies existence in 
time,’’? and thus Augustine is convicted of inconsistency by putting 
God apart from time in creation and within time in preservation. 

Now it may be that Augustine was not quite decided whether 
time was an aspect of physical motion, or a form of the human mind. 
But it is clear that for Augustine God is not temporal; and this is 
true both in the case of initial creation and also in the matter of 
preservation. As a further matter of fact, it would be difficult to 
show from such passages as De Civ. Dei, XII, 25, that Augustine 
makes any rigid identification of creation with preservation. Augus- 
tine, therefore, is a poor illustration of the type of inconsistency 
which the author wishes to discuss. 

In the second place, in both sections III and IV, Augustine’s 
theory is called monistie and on page 622 the theory of Calvin also is 
so designated. It should be pointed out that while Augustine and 
Calvin are monistic in the sense that there is only one ultimate 
cause, God; yet neither is monistic in the author’s sense of the term 
—neither asserts that God and the world are one in substance. Nor 
does the author’s reference to On the Grace of Christ, ete., chapters 
45 and 52, bear out its contention. If the notion of creation has any 
significance at all, it points to an impassible ontological chasm be- 
tween the substance of God and that of the world. 

There is a third matter which might as well be included here. 
On page 623 the author says, ‘‘We know nothing in the nature of 
the supposed unique cause of all things from which the specific 
character of a future event can be inferred.’’ And farther down: 
‘«. . . the sequence of events is unpredictable.’’ 

In so far as these expressions refer to Augustine and Calvin, they 
are hardly accurate. Both of these theologians very definitely be- 
lieved in a written revelation, and they also believed that man was 
made in the image of God. These two factors, but particularly the 
first, provide man with no little information about the unique cause 
of all things. This information also includes the prediction of 
future events and often the reasons for the necessity of such events. 
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Since the author has just mentioned the philosophy of history, on 
which subject Augustine had considerable to say, the point should 
not have been overlooked or passed by in silence. Neither the logic 
nor the history of Augustinian principles justifies the reduction of 
prediction to mere tautology. 

The conclusion is that while the author may show inconsistencies 
in some forms of monism, the inclusion of Augustine and Calvin was 
not in line with the main argument. 


Gorpon H. Cuark. 
WHEATON COLLEGE, 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS. 





Mr. William Gruen, in his interesting article, ‘‘ Determinism, 
Fatalism, and Historical Materialism,’’ published recently in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 617-628, makes the following 
statement in a footnote (p. 621): ‘‘The difficulty is, however, not 
resolved in Spinoza’s metaphysics in which substance changes its 
modes while it remains free of change or motion. The entire sys- 
tem thus rests on the contradictory concept of the modification of 
an unmodifiable substance.’’ Let us examine the validity of this 
conclusion. 

What, in the context of Spinoza’s system, is the relation be- 
tween substance and its modes? Substance is the _ intelligible, 
eternal structure of the changing modes. The relation between 
substance and its modes is the relation between structure and that 
of which it is the structure. Substance does not change because it 
is the structure of things that do change. Now, the analogue of 
Spinoza’s substance is what we eall ‘‘scientifie laws.’’ Would we 
say, for example, that the entire system of mechanics rests on the 
contradictory concept of the modification of an unmodifiable law? 
There is no contradiction here because within any scheme of in- 
telligibility or ‘‘determinate system’’ in which events may be or- 
ganized there must be something which stays put and is unmodifi- 
able. This was, after all, Spinoza’s vision. 

Spinoza, however, may be criticized on an empirical basis rather 
than a logical one. He took so much to heart the scheme of in- 
telligibility of his contemporary intellectual climate that he made 
Nature a book of mathematics. We today, having more experience 
with the sciences, think more in terms of ‘‘structures’’ sub specie 
temporis rather than ‘‘structure’’ sub specie aeternitatis. Spinoza, 
the mystic of naturalism, saw only one scheme of intelligibility. 
We see many. But what we see today is an addition to, not a nega- 
tion of, what Spinoza saw. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 
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I regret that—for the reasons stated below—I can not agree 
with Professor Clark’s kindly objections to my interpretation of 
Augustine. 

(1) Preservation involves continued temporal being; i.e., con- 
stancy in succession. For what is eternal can not be preserved: the 
eternal does not continue to be; it simply is. Perhaps Professor 
Clark’s criticism rests on Augustine’s view that what are preserved 
—i.e., God’s creatures, some of whom have endless being in time, or 
in other words, have always been and always will be (City of God, 
XII, 15)—are eternal in God’s knowledge (City of God, XI, 21). 
If so, Professor Clark seems to ignore what is evident in the pas- 
sages here cited, namely, that for Augustine immortality is not 
eternity. That which is immortal is yet subject to change, and is 
therefore temporal, e.g., the soul (City of God, XI, 4). 

(2) Professor Clark’s assertion that there is ‘‘an impassible 
ontological chasm between the substance of God and that of the 
world’’ is irreconcilable with Augustine’s doctrine—reiterated in 
various forms throughout his writings—that the world is completely 
dependent. Being is predicated of the world only because, and to 
the degree that, the world is ‘‘of God’’ (Confessions, VII, xi, 17; 
De vera religione, xviii, 36; De Genesi ad litteram, IV, xii, 22; City 
of God, XII, 25). 

(3) In the passage which Professor Clark quotes from page 623 
of my paper I refer to specifically determinable historical events in 
space-time, as, for example, the present existence of civil war in 
Spain. I see no reason to believe Professor Clark’s contention that 
from written ‘‘revelation’’ and from man’s alleged creation in the 
image of God, such events can be predicted. 

With reference to Mr. Romanelli’s criticism: An ‘‘eternal strue- 
ture’’ is no less eternal than an ‘‘eternal substance’’ and in a uni- 
verse identified with either one, change and novelty can have no 
intelligible réle. I would certainly not say that ‘‘the entire system 
of mechanics rests on the contradictory concept of the modification 
of an unmodifiable law.’’ What I affirm is that such contradiction 
is involved in the identification of a changing world with a system 
of ‘‘necessary events.”’ 


WILLIAM GRUEN. 
NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY. 





The reviewer of my Theory of Logic, Mr. Ernest Nagel, in this 
JouRNAL, Vol. XX XIII, (1936) pp. 387-388, criticized me for hav- 
ing called my version of the Square of Opposition ‘‘the right one’’ 
in disregard of the claims of other interpretations. Besides Mr. 
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Nagel, other writers have disapproved of my attitude and one of 
them, apparently incensed by my ‘‘irreverence’’ to Aristotelean 
tradition, went so far as to publish a decidedly vicious review. 
Nevertheless I can easily defend my position. The reader of this 
Note may wish to know that I accept the interpretation of the forms 
A, E, I, O, in which A and E do not contain, while J and O do con- 
tain, the affirmation of the existence of the subject-term; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘All men are mortals’’ I interpret as It is false that there 
are immortal men, while ‘‘Some men are not mortals’’ as There are 
immortal men. With this interpretation two conditions, which the 
Square of Opposition was intended to fulfill, are satisfied: (1) <A, 
E, I, O are four basic forms of general propositions out of which any 
other can be derived by means of conjunction, disjunction, incom- 
patibility, or implication, and (2) A is the contradictory of O, while 
E is the contradictory of J. Any other interpretation than this 
is incorrect because, contrary to the intention of the inventors of 
the Square of Opposition, it would have to denote by the forms A, 
E, I, O, compound propositions. For example, when someone ap- 
peals to common usage and argues that the form ‘‘ All men are mor- 
tals’’ is commonly used with the presumption that men exist, he in- 
terprets this form as the conjunction Men exist and it is false that 
there are immortal men. Of course, this conjunction is what is 
ordinarily meant by ‘‘ All men are mortals,’’ but logic can not accept 
a conjunction as the standard or basic interpretation of A for the 
simple reason that there are no logical operations by means of which 
the minimal meaning (7'here are no immortal men) can be derived 
from the conjunction, whereas it is easy to construct a conjunction 
out of the minimal meaning. 

I think this is conclusive, but I can mention other reasons why 
the Square of Opposition given in terms of compound propositions 
is unacceptable. Suppose one uses ‘‘ All men are mortals’’ as a con- 
junction ; then ‘‘Some men are not mortals’’ would not be its contra- 
dictory (since both propositions would agree that men exist), unless 
the O form is taken to mean Hither there are no men or some men 
are not mortals, which certainly is not the meaning in common usage. 
If the reader tries other interpretations he will likewise find viola- 
tions of the condition of contradiction or of common usage. 


A. P. USHENKO. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


1 The Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. I (1936), pp. 113-114, review by C. 
A. Baylis. 








